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Literary Society was founded in 1834, and in 1842 the two
institutions were amalgamated.1
Hudson, the historian of the early adult movement, estimated
that in 1850 there were 610 Literary and Mechanics' Institutes in
England having a membership of 102,050 and possessing 691,500
books in their libraries.2 The movement was supported by the
weekly issue of the Mechanics' Magazine, and such well-known
advocates of popular education as Lord Brougham, Cofabett, and
Place, did much to encourage it. The decline of the Leeds Institute
was typical of what happened throughout the country after 1850.
The Mechanics' Institutes were, however, an important step in
the development of scientific and technical instruction. Some of
them, as in London, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, developed
into important technical institutes and colleges. The London Mech-
anics' Institute eventually became the Birkbeck College; and at
Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford, and other large centres, they
developed into important technical colleges. Although in many
districts working men were replaced by middle-class members, this
was not true of the Yorkshire Union. The annual report of the
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes, 1859, stated: "It is a
prevalent opinion that Mechanics' Institutes are only so in name,
their original purpose having been superseded by the rejection of
them by the class for whom they were intended, and their adoption
by the middle classes. But this is not true of the majority of those
in Yorkshire, however it may apply elsewhere. Some of the most
flourishing Institutes are composed almost wholly of the labouring
class, and in most of them they form a considerable majority." In
1861 the Union asked for returns from the Institutes giving the
number of working-class members. It was discovered that 70-7 per
cent were working men. Others were clerks and shop-assistants.
3 The Leeds Institute founded two schools for the sons and daughters
of members, in 1845 and 1853 respectively. Fitch visited the schools as an
assistant commissioner of the Taunton Commission and spoke very highly
of their work. Nevertheless, he reported, "The name 'Mechanics' does not
fairly represent the social position of the persons who avail themselves of such
institutions. It is not men of the labouring class, but the more intelligent
shopmen, clerks, warehousemen, and travellers of a great town like Leeds,
who compose the Mechanics' Institute. And it is for children of this class
that the committee have made ample provision in their day schools." (Schools
Inquiry Commission, Vol. DC, p. 245, H.M.S.O., 1868.) These schools are
now controlled by the Leeds Education Authority under the names of the
Leeds Boys' Modern School and the Lawnswood High School. They represent,
with their modern buildings and spacious playing-fields, two of the most up-to-
date grammar-schools in the city.
2 J. W. Hudson. History of Adult Education, Longmans, Brown, Green, and
Longman, 1851.